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fellow-Member of C.M.S., 


It has long been a conviction of mine 
Christians in general and mission- 
es in particular can learn some 
aportant lessons for their own 
scifically religious activities by watch- 
how business men and government 
als manage their affairs. Activities 
ch are apparently entirely secular 
often waiting only for a perceptive 
to yield lessons of vast importance 
the Christian Mission in the world. 
is one reason why journals like 
Economist in this country, and The 
orter in the U.S.A. are such invalu- 
reading. Leading articles in 
onsible newspapers will also, not 
equently, reflect a good deal more of 
Christian thinking about the 
ld than many sermons in the pulpit. 
‘this is, of course, what we should 
t if we take seriously the words of 
ord as recorded in St. Luke 16.8. 


or this reason among others I want 
to draw your attention this month to a 
book of unusual interest and, I would 
uggest, of considerable importance. 
> in many parts of the world ‘it is 
than we think’ there are some of 
in which it is not too late for 
ans in general and missionaries 
icular, where necessary, to make 
changes in their patterns of 
tion. Gezira—a Story of development 
the Sudan, by Arthur Gaitskell is the 
ik I want to recommend. Because it 
n part a highly technical account ofa 

agricultural experiment I imagine 
‘only those particularly interested in 
y sriments will acquire it. What 
do in this News-Letrer is to 
‘the experiment, record its con- 
f ccess to date, derive some 
s of wider relevance from the story, 


and incidentally bring Sudan before your 
notice. = Y 
Sudan, that vast country which 
stretches from Wadi Halfa to the borders 
of Uganda, thirteen hundred miles from 
north to south, and from the Red Sea 
westward to the autonomous republic of 
Chad which in turn marches with Nigeria, 


is a land for which many in Britain have 
‘the deepest affection and for the welfare 
“of whose peoples many of us not only 


pray but seek to work. 


THE GEZIRA AND ITS PEOPLE 


Sudan became an _ independent 
sovereign state on January 1, 1956. Its 
economic capacity to sustain  self- 
government was, to the extent of nearly 
50% of its revenue, dependent upon the 
cotton crop grown in the plain of the 
Gezira, immediately to the south of 


. Khartoum, in the tongue of land formed 


there by the Blue Nile and White Nile. 
It is of the development of the Gezira 
to be the main economic support of any 
Government that rules the Sudan that 
I want to write. 


Plans for the development of the land 
in Sudan began soon after the establish- 
ment of the Condominium in 1898. But 
the germ of the idea of a vast develop- 
ment of cotton growing was born in the 
mind of a wealthy American, Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, who in 1903 discussed this project 
with Sir Reginald Wingate, then 
Governor-General. The following years 
were spent in a careful surveying of the 
land. Experiments were tried out in 
various places, some of which were 
failures. The years from 1919 to 1925 
were spent in working out the details of 
that remarkable partnership which was to 
be the key to the scheme’s success—the 
partnership between the Government, 


the Sudan Plantations Syndicate, and the 
Sudanese tenant farmers. 


Before coming to a consideration of 
the policy which inspired the experiment 
and the principles on which it was carried 
forward let us look at the nature of the 
land and life on the land. Mr. Gaitskell 
paints it vividly. 

“It would be difficult to imagine anything 
flatter than the great Gezira Plain, two 
hundred miles long and eighty miles across 

. the eye searched in vain for some 
eminence or dell to break the monotony, and 
when on the far southern boundary it 
sighted the blue outline of the hills of Gebel 
Moya they had an allure beyond their true 
height. 

“Gezira was a land of mirage. At dawn 
in winter the horizon stood up like a pink 
cliff circling a giant hollow in which a 
curious refraction of light disclosed 
villages and fields beyond the range of 
normal sight. . . . It was a hard land. The 
few trees were thorny, and on hot, dry, 
windy days dust-devils turned to dust 
storms, creating an inferno of flying 
particles like sandstorms in the desert. But 
when the rains came and the panorama 
revealed the thunderstorms in uninterrupted 
majesty the brown plain turned to green, 
chequered with carpets of white and pink 
convolvulus and other white flowers, to be 
replaced in turn by orderly rows of 
millet ct.n 
“. .. To a western stranger the people and 
the land conjured up childhood impressions 
of the Old Testament and touched a chord 
of common heritage far back in his own 
nature. Various glimpses of the scene con- 
tributed: the importance of flocks, the 
plain or piebald sheep, the poor man’s goat, 
the rich man’s herd of camels; the endless 
drawing of water for the animals in skin 
buckets from the wells; the beautiful 
deportment of women, in their dark blue 
robes, carrying pitchers on their heads; the 
band of neighbours working in rhythmic 
unison to plant the hazardous grain; the 
threshing with wooden flail and tossing with 
wooden spade to blow away the chaff; the 
patriarchal dignity of elders restraining with 
difficulty the violent local patriotism of the 
young ; the quiet mysticism in the people’s 
attitudes, their respect for holy men and 
current belief in miracles.” (pp. 26, 28). 


THE GEZIRA SCHEME 


That was the scene, the setting, into 
which a complicated agricultural experi- 
ment was to be introduced, the growing 
of cotton on a vast scale. Something of 
the revolution involved can be glimpsed 
in the following quotation. These people 
of Gezira 
“were subsistence farmers who had 
hitherto led unregulated lives sowing their 
rain crops and sending out their animals to 
graze. From this leisurely existence they 
suddenly became part of a pattern of farm- 


| 
ing which demanded regular attention an 
foresight for most of the year. From no\ 
on each individual’s action or inaction wa 
liable to affect his neighbours and he ha 
to operate constantly as a unit in a com 
munity plan.” 
And this community plan was not jus 
something affecting a village. Communit 
plans on that scale have often beet 
adopted by rural peoples from th 
earliest times. This was a communit 
plan affecting the destiny of a nation 
involving the building of a great dan 
for the storage of water, the outlay o 
large capital sums, £15 million by 1956 
and the development of a partnershij 
between a central government, a foreigi 
syndicate, and local farmers. Could i 
work ? 


A generation later a foreign visitor 
Sayed Mohammed Afzal, late Directo 
of Research of the Pakistan Centra 
Committee went on record as follows: 
“The Gezira scheme is one of the out 
standing experiments on socio-economi: 
problems of the current century and it 
success is so great that it deserves to g« 
down in history as a great romance o 
creative achievements. The rich fields anc 
smiling faces of the workers on the land 
who were till recently nomads of the deserts 
going back and forth eking out a miserable 
existence from an inhospitable country, ar 
a running commentary on this great experi 
ment, and anybody who visits the Schem 
cannot but be strongly impressed with the 
success of it...I am taking this oppor 
tunity of describing the Scheme in the hops 
that it might be useful to the dwellers or 
the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent.” (p. 265). 
Arthur :Gaitskell modestly adds that hi 
thinks the Pakistani commentator 
“was exaggerating. The past had not beer 
quite so bad nor the present so good a: 
he painted it; but his indulgent commen’ 
encouraged our own belief that the story o! 
the Gezira had an interest for the rest of the 
world as well as the Sudan.” (p. 265). 
That last clause is also the view of this 
News-Letter ! 


There will be no space here to record 
the early mis-adventures of the Scheme 
Chapter 12 with its title ‘Disease, Debt 
and Disaster’ is a vivid documentary or 
the ordeals through which the enterprise 
had to pass as well as a testimony to the 
faith of those engaged in it in Sudan, and 
of some financiers in Britain, a faith 
broad-based on a deep humanity. 

It is time that we considered some of 
the basic policy behind the scheme. — 

From the start the Government was 
deeply concerned to keep control of the 
development for the protection of the 
people. 


_ 


It believed that economic progress should 
yme, not as an imposition from outsiders, 
ifferent to the effect on local society 
+h must be fitted in to suit it, but as a 
process of evolution from the inside, suited 
'f0 the existing social system of the people.” 
\(p. 91). 
The Governor-General of the time, 
Sir Geoffrey Archer, wrote in 1925 : 
It is, I think, an entirely new conception 
the application of Western science to 
tive economic conditions, in a project of 
+h moment to the country, should take the 
form of a partnership in which the native, 
. Government, and the company managing 
: concern on behalf of the Government, 
P, Ae an agreed percentage of profit.” 
91). . 
went on to note: 
The native cultivates land which is his own 
operty. The social system to which he is 
stomed remains undisturbed.” 


The last phrase requires some modifi- 
jeation. The social system, as Arthur 
Gaitskell’s book makes very clear, did 
hot remain undisturbed. In some respects 
was revolutionized but the revolution 
as by evolution not by catastrophe. 
nd it remained true that the cultivator 
ed his land. That, by the way, is a 
‘remarkable contrast to the way in which 
ge has occurred in the Soviet Union 
China. The Gezira Scheme did 
eer an alternative method to that of 
mmunism by which an_ under- 
loped country could see its economy 
proved and the standard of living 
‘eased. That is part of its importance 
the peoples of Asia and Africa, and 
| why those who are concerned about this 
j issue should acquire this book. __ 
It should be added at this point that 
‘om the inception of the Scheme the 
goal was the good of Sudan and its 
eis. Gaitskell makes this point when 
he says: . 


t 
om 
rE 
g 


a 
! 


he originators of the Scheme took as to 
What was equitable and practicable. It was 
not a question of aid. There was nothing 
commercially unsound about it. It was a 
usiness proposition, but suited to the wider 
Principles of development already deter- 
ned. In the partnership the state, the 
eople of the region and the private share- 
olders had an identity of interest. They 
4 or swam together. At the end of the 
‘concessions the private shareholders, who 
‘had provided the professional management, 
- the extra capital and the commercial contact 
nd know-how which the country had 
jitially lacked, were repaid their capital 


with a bonus. When the few foreign loans 
outstanding are redeemed the whole success- 
ful project will belong without lien to the | 
Sudan. 

“Tt would be difficult to devise a structure 
more suited to meet the aspirations of 
people in under-developed territories.” 
(p. 288). 


He adds a word of warning: 


“Nevertheless, it is right to point out that 
the Syndicate’s capital was in the end 
forthcoming because the directors believed 
that the Sudan Government could be trusted 
to play fair. It would be idle to pretend 
that the same confidence could be easily 
extended yet to all untried emergent 
governments. To meet this very real diffi- 
culty the world has still to devise suitable 
forms of mutual insurance and some kind 
of agreed investment statute.” (p. 289). 


That is a caution which needs to be 
heeded. 


THE GEZIRA VISION 


Yet when all is said and done there 
were richer elements in the Gezira 
experiment than a ‘nicely calculated less 
or more’. Gaitskell says elsewhere in 
his book something which applies to 
other enterprises also: 

“The early history of the Syndicate reveals 


. how potent is the element of risk in the 


process of development, how necessary is 
equity capital, and not merely bankers’ 
loans, to meet this risk and how vital is the 
adventurous spirit in the human beings who 


_ handle the process. ‘ Break-even’ principles 


and ‘safety-first? slogans would never 
have started Sudan development.” (p. 77)— 
nor, may we add, the missionary 
societies. ‘Safety first? was mever a 
missionary principle. 


What were ‘the principles of develop- 
ment already determined’ referred to 
above ? ‘Let Sir James Robertson, who 
at the time (1947) was Civil Secretary, 
Sudan, give the answer: 

“The Gezira Scheme is not just a machine 
for the production of-cotton and money: it 
might be the scene of a real experiment in 
mass education, in social improvements, in 
co-operative enterprise, in democratic con- 
trol of local administration, as well as being 
an agricultural scheme of great importance 
to the Sudan.” (p. 246). 

The Scheme proved to be all of these. 
Arthur Gaitskell concludes his analysis 
of some of the human factors operating 
in’ the men who in the early days 
managed the enterprise with words in 
which there is both poetry and promise. 
They are worth quoting. Speaking of the 
British staff he writes: 

“There were enough queerly conflicting 
characters among them. Yet there was a 
sense of sharing the same frustrations and 


achievements which brought all together in 
friendship too. . . . It might be a tiny 
corner of the earth in a distant land but, 
among all the blue prints of development 
in the world, it stood out as a practical 
success, full of the elemental satisfaction 
of producing two plants in the soil, and two 
ideas in the mind, where one grew before.” 
(p. 239). 


THE GEZIRA REVOLUTION 


Schemes like the Gezira, if they are 
successful, do not stand still. The very 
success of the scheme brought changes 
and these changes were changes in the 
human situation, Gaitskell describes 
this, again, vividly. 

“A generation ago local society had been 
simple and isolated. Transport was by 
donkey and camel and visits seldom 
extended beyond the neighbouring villages. 
Education consisted in learning the Koran 
by heart, assisted by a rap on the knuckles 
if attention wandered. For health service 
the people turned to the local religious 
leaders. Most wants were satisfied by 
local products and conditioned by custom 
which was itself the outcome of years of 
harsh experience. Money was a rarity... . 


“Now all was changed. It was rather 
like the change in English society in the 
nineteenth century but it happened more 
quickly. Our direct administration had been 
naturally accepted in the early days and we 
were slow to see how paternalism was 
getting out of date. In contra-distinction 
with the past, villages were no longer 
isolated. Cars and lorries plied everywhere 
and people paid regular visits to growing 
market towns. Trade began to boom, 
stimulating new wants and creating new 
concepts of a tolerable standard of living. 
Urban sophistication entered. Education 
came into universal demand so that sons 
could get better-paid, more influential jobs. 
It was no longer a matter of memorizing 
the Koran but rather a door opening to the 
world’s lay knowledge, encouraging a 
challenge to accepted belief and beginning 
the development of individual critical 
judgment. Newspapers began to bring, and 
create a desire for, news of happenings in 
other parts. They also gave, for the first 
time, a forum for anonymous criticism of a 
general nature, in contrast with personal 
petitioning in the past. Such influences caused 
people to question the virtue of obedience. 
It was becoming a society of half-knowledge, 
less cohesive than in the past, and restless, 
increasingly resentful of nursery orders yet 
with little mechanism to understand the 
complex technical back-ground to such 
orders and with none of the responsibility 
of ee with decisions.” (pp. 224- 


That is a masterly summary of a 
common situation in many parts of 
Africa, and one which does not 
suddenly cease to exist when political 


¢ 


understanding with their peoples, 


independence arrives! Gaitskell if 
another flight of poetry summarized thg 
situation as it was just ten years befor 
political independence: ; 
“The Gezira river was moving out of th: 
plain into the cataract. And we, th 
managers, who were justly proud of ou 
technical and financial success, were finding 
that the biggest problem ahead, just as if 
industry at home, was going to be humarf 
relations.” 


Sooner or later all managers discove 
that ! 


THE GEZIRA AND THE ‘STATE’ 


Before turning to the relevance of al 
this for the wider mission of the Church} 
in the world there are two observation 
which emerge from this book which have 
an important bearing on contemporary} 
events in Africa and Asia. : 


The first is a political observatior 
which will be a clue to many events in 
the ‘succession’ states of tomorrow, as 
indeed they are already in some of ther 
today. Gaitskell makes a very importan 
point when he says: 


“Even in developed countries to-day the 
pursuit of a just society causes social ane 
political considerations to impinge on 
economic life. In the less-developed Sudan 
a paternal Government, with the same aims. 
had greater power and, they believed, du 
to interfere. It is important to appreciate 
this attitude because the emphasis on 
Government control in many emergent 
territories is less an ideology than a legac 
of paternalism based on the same outlook 
conditioned by the same circumstances.’ 
(p. 199)... 

In our world today imperial governments 
are handing over control to national 
governments. From the point of view o 
government control it is often a case of 
plus ¢a change c'est plus la méme chose 


Gaitskell’s second quotation ties in 
with the previous one and is very 
important for responsible citizens in 
Britain and the West generally. 


“Fear of state initiative and dislike of 
regimentation are more likely to be 
engrained in the Western world than in 
underdeveloped lands, and to many in the 
West the principles of the Gezira Scheme 
will appear distasteful for one very 
reason: they suggest an absence of liberty. 
Largely owing to the practices of com- 
munism, the state to them has become a 
symbol of tyranny. Conversely poe 
enterprise conveys a symbol of liberty. 
There is a danger that this ideological 
concept may distort our approach | 
economic development in the uncommitted 
world and lessen the chances of a cl 


private enterprise to them often 


ot the liberty of the individual against 
iti the liberty of 
foreigners with capital and know-how to 
;develop assets to their own advantage. 
‘Development, in such places, is no longer 
imply a matter of whether capital and skill 
‘om outside can see a profit, although this 
has still its contribution to make, but a 
matter of how the local people, as yet with 
few skills and little capital, can learn to 
cquire in agriculture, industry and adminis- 
tration the techniques to develop their own 
economy. It is by our contribution to this 
end that the value of western civilization is 
being judged.” (p. 292). 
it too much to hope that those in 
London, New York and elsewhere who 
can influence investment, will take what 
that paragraph says to heart before it 
too late? In the strange providence 
of God it is probably true that, at this 
moment, the future peace and progress 
'of much of Africa and Asia, and the 
possibility that ‘in tranquility the King- 
= may go forward’, rests in the 
“unconscious ‘hands’ of a comparatively 
small group of men. 
_ The reader who has come thus far 
will have, if he has read carefully, been 
» able to get a very fair picture not only 
of the Gezira plain but of some of the 


today. What has been written will I hope 

have produced a sympathetic under- 

| standing of the peoples of that land and 

'of some of the problems confronting 

the Government of the country. Such 
derstanding will surely give a new 
rspective to many prayers. 


_ I would add at this point that I have 
been at pains to consult one, earlier in 
close touch with the Gezira Scheme, who 
has recently revisited Sudan. He tells me 
that the Scheme is continuing to 
prosper. Arthur Gaitskell’s picture of the 
- Gezira Scheme down to 1955 calls for no 
modification since Sudan achieved its 
political independence. 


THE GEZIRA AS A PARABLE 


_ Let me now move on to consider a 
number of lessons which this study of 
the Gezira Scheme would seem to offer 
‘to the total Christian enterprise not just 
nm Sudan but in many other places, 
though it may be hoped that the wider 
relevance of much that has already been 
yritten will not have been overlooked. 
The quotations from Arthur Gaitskell’s 
book from now on will be in italics for 

en is, the commentary being in 


| 


Something of the spirit which launched 
Gezira Scheme and inspired its 


promoters to endure hardship and dis- 
appointment has already been noted. 
The point is worth underlining with the 
following quotation: 


“The poverty-stricken Sudan, searching 
to raise its standard of living, needed two 
allies before it could find the foreign 
capital. The first ally was a merchant- 
adventurer spirit, ready to take risks and 
prepared to push into unknown fields of 
activity and profit. The second was an 
external demand for a product which the 
country seemed specially suited by nature 
to supply. To-day the world is impatient 
for development but it is still difficult to 
succeed without these allies.” (p. 58). 


That is a parable for Mission. The 
merchant-adventurer spirit has its 
coefficient in the missionary spirit. We 
need men and women ‘ready to take 
risks’ and ‘prepared to push into 
unknown fields of activity’. And the 
external demand for the ‘product the 
country is... especially suited ... to 
supply’ is paralleled by the desire to 
evoke the distinctive witness of the local 
Church, its contribution to the whole. 
The Church ‘universal’ thrives on the 
witness of the Church ‘local’. Local 
witness is an important export. The 
external demand for it is unlimited. 


Meanwhile that distinctive witness, 
within the local setting, will not always 
take the form that the foreigner considers 
expedient or even desirable. There is 


relevance in a frank statement by 
Gaitskell which runs: 

“Our attitude ...was_ still very 
paternal. In our social development 


plans we still visualized ourselves as the 
leaders, foreseeing what was best for the 
people. But the policy was no longer the 
‘thou shalt’ of earlier paternal days. 
We had deliberately encouraged the 
expression of the people's own views 
through a varietyof agencies and we 
soon found that their views on what they 
wanted by no means coincided with what 
we thought they ought to want.” (p. 300). 


No foreign missionary who reads this 
will need me to press the analogy! 
Gaitskell adds a comment to which we 
may well say ‘Amen’. After listing 
some of the financial embarrassments 
resulting from their getting ‘what they 
wanted’ he remarks: 


“While all these results might be judged 
disappointing from the planner’s angle 
they were very far from disastrous... 
all the activities of the social development 
department were bringing into intimate 
association with the scheme a great many 


intelligent Sudanese who had hitherto 
only viewed it as a foreign-operated 
affair.” (p. 302). 

How many foreign missionary initiatives 
hang fire because the local Church views 
them as just a ‘foreign-operated affair’! 


But that does not mean the local 
Church is infallibly right. Gaitskell has 
a very significant passage dealing with a 
problem which has its parallel in the 
Christian Mission. Writing of the 
Irrigation Service provided for the 
tenant-farmers of the Gezira, a people 
completely unused to irrigation, Gait- 
skell says: 

“There is, however, one long-term 
danger lurking in the process. The 
Gezira tenant has never come to regard 
water as precious. The nature of the 
partnership, admirable in so many other 
respects, implied a duty on the Govern- 
ment to supply the water without any 
charge, and the method of indenting 
adjusted the quantities supplied very 
much as the farmer thought he needed 
them. With a sense of claim on the 
water, and with everything organized to 
make it easy for them to get it, Gezira 
farmers have not yet acquired that 
attitude of mind to water which auto- 
matically endeavours to make the most 
of it. They are not yet actively interested, 
as are most farmers in irrigation, in the 
minimum quantity in amount and depth 
really needed to mature a crop. It is an 
interest to which they may soon be 
compelled, for water in the Sudan of the 
future is likely to be more precious than 
land.” (p. 125). 

That hardly calls for interpretation. 

Another glimpse at reality again 

takes one back to the days when in rela- 
tion to the local Christian community 
the foreign missionary was ‘the 
government’. Writing of such problems 
as those presented by the need for 
simple social services, village hygiene, 
elementary schooling, recreational facili- 
ties, co-operative societies, etc., Gaitskell 
says: 
“Tt might be argued that these social 
needs could be best met by voluntary 
organizations. In fact, in the setting of 
a paternal colonial Government, volun- 
tary action by the people themselves on 
such matters was rare and any initiative 
in this respect would have been expected 
of the Government.” (p. 220). 


Let us frankly recognize that the very 
general failure to develop voluntary 
organizations, which are essential for 
the functioning of a healthy society, has 


a 


’ ourselves as the leaders: still living 


been due in Asia and Africa, hitherto, 
mainly to paternalism by foreigners both 
in Church and State. 


Gaitskell has another 


is directly concerned with subventions of 
money, but it has an even wider bearin 
than that in the life of the Church. 


“ There is sometimes a danger of believ- 
ing that all that is needed to raise th 
standard of living in areas which ar 
primitive economically is money—as i. 
a great release of latent private enter: 
prise will then bring about the desired 
end, In practice, conservative inertia i: 
far more prevalent than initiative, an 
one of the reasons for success in th 
Gezira was that this phenomenon w 

recognized as basic and methods of hel 
were specifically designed to face it.” 


Some American Mission Boards which, 
in the last ten years, have had more 
money to spend than others, have dis- 
covered the equivalent of Gaitskell’s 


Observations in their own fields o 
activity. 
Towards the end of his chapter 


entitled ‘ Appraisal’ Gaitskell is looking 
back on the history of the Gezira Scheme 
and passing a verdict on its achievements. 
What he says merits close attention. 


“We had built up an economic project 
which now largely belonged to the 
people. We had in the process generated 
successful routines and capital. Could 
we now graft on to the base political and 
economic democracy? To that problem 
we felt we had an immense contribution 
to make with our Western traditions of 
liberty. Many to-day are sceptical or 
cynical about democracy, judging it 
something that cannot be dissociated 
from its environment in Western 
civilisation. . We saw it, rather, as the 
final contribution we could make, 
infinitely important and the real alterna- 
tive to communism.” 


There is pathos in that paragraph but in 
the long run Gaitskell is surely right. He 
goes on, however, with some mordant 
comment, immensely relevant to Euro- 
peans still in ‘ managerial office’ in the 
Church in Asia and Africa: 

“But,” says Gaitskell, “we had over- 
estimated. It was not the importance 
the theme which we had exaggerates 
That remained, all the time rowed 
greater. It was the importance of 
selves. In 1950 we were still thinking 


the past. Within five years any 


} 


bution we could make would have to be 
1 a totally different context. The Sudan 
had become an independent country.” 
(pp. 292-293). $ 


When will the penny drop in all 
ecclesiastical and missionary circles ? It 
has dropped in a good many, but would 
appear to have got stuck in some ! 


__I close my reference to Arthur Gait- 
peell's immensely valuable volume with 
two quotations. 


“ Looking back, then, our experience,” 
he writes, “suggests that in a situation 
where risks have to be taken they are 
better taken by starting early to share 
responsiblity and by ensuring that 
nothing impairs belief in the sincerity of 
our intentions. 

_ “One other conclusion may_ be 
hazarded from our experience. There 
came a time, and it was earlier than any 
of us imagined, when it would have been 
wise to look to the future ties which 
might preserve contact and to give these 
greater priority. It was not that we were 
hanging on to power or prestige, as many 
Sudanese thought but we were hanging 
‘on to paternal leadership.” (p. 330). 


How true is that of many of the very 
‘best Europeans in Africa. How relevant 
is that challenge to those of us who are 
‘most deeply committed to the Christian 
“Mission in the world. Much has already 
‘been done, but I have an uneasy impres- 


‘sion that much remains to do. 


_ The closing moral of Gaitskell’s book 
‘throws a shaft of light upon much of the 
‘tragic bitterness which stands between 
‘the white man and the men of other 
‘eolours in Asia and Africa today. His 
‘words are an epitaph on much of the 
history of imperialism both in Church 
and State : 

“A policy halting between the two 
alternatives of a trusteeship objective and 
a power objective may forfeit the 
strength of either. The right hand may 
defeat what the left hand is trying to do, 
and vice versa. To educate but not to 
associate is to alienate.” (p. 337). 


A POSTSCRIPT AND A PRAYER 


' 


As a postscript to Arthur Gaitskell’s 
90k I will end this News-LeTTEeR by 
uoting from two letters from a C.M.S. 
ssionary and his wife who are engaged 
n agricultural work in Africa. What 
sy have to say will show, perhaps even 
> clearly than the second part of this 
News-Letter, where all I have written 
ere finds its place in proclaiming the 


crown rights of the Redeemer over the 
whole of human life. He writes: 


“To see what it meant to be a Christian 
farmer one had to become one and 
experience the daily situations of the 
thousands who have professed Christ and 
who live on the land. To see where in the 
daily round of a farming family one could 
give a distinctively Christian witness, to 
see where in one’s farming practice one 
could show forth one’s faith, to experience 
the real temptations and _ difficulties, 
doubts and trials of farmers as opposed 
to what one might imagine them to be 
from the security of a teaching institution. 


“Tt was thus that we became farmers 
two and a half years ago living ourselves 
entirely off the land . . . and experiencing 
to some degree the real situations in which 
our neighbours are involved. At the same 
time we are helping young men to settle 
on the land, giving them ten-acre plots of 
virgin soil around our farm and offering 
them training and guidance as well as seeds, 
plants and limited capital loans (from our 
own farm profits) to establish them as 
mixed farmers with an acre of coffee per 
family. When we have trained and settled 
farmers on the thousand acres which form 
our present site we are due to leave them 
as a self supporting, self governing Christian 
community and move on ourselves to a 
fresh area of forest and start again. 


“Our chief temptation is to wait to do 
more direct Church work (of which we have 
a very fair share) at the expense of our 
farming and this we believe to be wrong. 
If Christian witness and challenge can only 
be offered through specifically religious 
activities and not through man’s everyday 
work, where is the good news and what 
teaching can we offer to those whose days 
must be spent in tilling the soil and caring 
for cattle ?” 


It should not be surprising to know, what 
is in fact the case, that from that witness 


men and women are being brought tv 
faith in Christ. 


His second letter ends with this short 
paragraph: fs 
“Through all this concern for good 
economic farming methods runs the know- 
ledge that, however efficient and profitable 
the surrounding farms become, it is all 
‘vanity’ if the farmers themselves remain 
shackled by pride and jealousy, drink and 
hasheesh ; that ‘ wholeness’ was not iust a 
C.M.S. theme of the year, but the main- 
spring of all that we do.” 

That is one of the ways in which the 
Kingdom comes in Africa. 


I close this NEws-LeTTER by referring 
you back to the book about the Gezira. 
At the end of one chapter there is a 
quotation from one of the pioneers of 
the Gezira Scheme, Sir Frederick 
Eckstein. It is taken from his speech ‘n 


October, 1960 


-which he announced his retirement after 
twenty years as Chairman of the Sudan 
Plantations Syndicate. In that speech 
he said: 

“Were I asked to define the policy to be 
pursued by my successor in office I would 
reply:— cultivate to the utmost extent a 


loyal and harmonious working, in letter j 


and spirit, with the Government in 
Khartoum, and show every consideration to 
the native population of the Sudan. If this 
poe is continued and adopted all will be 
well.” 


That was spoken in 1927. It might 
well serve to define how in 1960 the 
C.M.S. missionaries in Sudan view their 


If undelivered, please return to 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
*tGezira—A Story of Development in the Sudan, by Arthur Gaiiskell (Faber & Faber, 1959). 


42s., by post 43s. 6d. 


*T.V.A.—Democracy on the March, by David E. Lilienthal. 
how the resources of a great river were harnessed for the good of the community by 
applying essentially the same principles of action and 
human nature that inspired the workers on the Gezira Scheme. Mr. Gaitskell 
several references to T.V.A. in his book. The author at the time of writing was 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Althought this book is almost certainly out of print now there must be thou 
of copies in bookshelves everywhere. 


Try to get hold of one. 
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relationship to the land of their adoption, 
The ideal may not always be easy to 
realize but in pursuing it with sincerity 
they best serve the interests of th 
Christian Church of the land. “ Guar 
her children ; Guide her rulers ; give he 
peace” is as appropriate as a prayer fo 
Sudan as it is for the rest of Africa. 


Your sincere friend, 


ONO 


General Secretary. 


This is the fascinating story of 
undamental beliefs about 


It contains 


sound theology, common-sense psychology, and general wisdom than you are 0 


_ likely to come across in a year’s reading. 


* May be borrowed from C.M. S. Library. 
+ May be ordered from C.M.S. Publishing Department. 4 


& 


